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Add to Virtue, Knowledge 


LANDLY TO ASSUME that if my motive (love to God and man) is right, 
then I can act “on principle’ without regard to consequence, is to betray 
yourself into callous selfishness. You must know what you are doing. A 

father’s first duty to his children is to know them, as well as love them, then be 
governed by this knowledge. He must be sensitive to their needs. A love which 
cares not for consequence is thoroughly corrupt already. A deed that flows from 
such a love will sooner or later prove disastrous. {Even more fateful in a com- 
plex society is the reliance upon motive alone, without regard to consequence. The 
bland notion, so frequently expressed in orthodox circles, that you have only to 
convert men to the love of God and their social conduct will automatically correct 
itself, has been disastrous. It has permitted all kinds of social injustices to hide 
under the cloak of the most innocent-looking piety. Small wonder that the victims 
of those injustices have regarded religion as an opiate! The Christian has a duty 
to knowledge. It is a knowledge not merely of other individuals, but a duty to 
understand his time, the issues that are alive, the economic pressures under which 
he and his neighbors live, the social trends that are at work—J. HARRY 
COTTON, in his recent Sprunt Lectures at Union Seminary; see also page five. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Here We Go Again -John Legion’s Problem 





Says Ministers Are Called Only 
To Preach and Teach Preachers 


To the Editors: 

When I was reading “John Legion's” ar- 
ticle, “Pity the Poor Pastor,” I said, 
“Bully” so loudly that I suppose it was 
heard by the neighbors next door. I had 
written one of our finest men a few 
months ago asking him to write such an 
article. He declined but I wonder if he 
is not “John Legion” anyway. 

In your editorial you ask “Brother 
John” to be specific. Well, Sir, there are 
some of us who can be specific and make 
no doubt about it. If we are to have all 
these agencies and new committees, then 
by all that is fair and right, let us draft 
some of our fine laymen.* I knew one who 
has recently left a fine pastorate to head 
up a committee. We have more than one 
fine layman who would have been glad to 
have done this and could have done as 
good a job and even better than this one 
who confessed that he knew little or 
nothing about the work he was called to 
do. 

So if John Legion has bricks hurled at 
him, then I would like to stand by and 
tell him to hide behind me every now and 
then and I will take some of the blows. I 
doubt very ‘seriously though that many 
bricks will be thrown and they will not 
be thrown by the honest, sincere, earnest 
pastors who are saying, “Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel.” 

Yours for a church in which its minis- 
ters will remain at the high and holy 
work of preaching, or will leave it only 
to train others to do what angels (holy) 
would like to do. 

JOHN W. DAVIS. 
Minden, La. 

® EDITORS’ NOTE—John Legion was 
specific at this point. What we requested 
was that he specify “just which cam- 
paigns, agencies, appeals, church programs 
and whatnot he would eliminate.” 


Committees Take the Hindmost 
To the Editors: 


“PITY THE POOR PASTOR” is a rea- 
sonable statement of a situation which 
is causing comment among many minis- 
ters today. In my own presbytery this 
condition has been discussed by elders 
and ministers alike in private conversa- 
tion. We feel, many of us, that we have 
reached a point of saturation. We must 
now make a choice as to whether we shall 
concentrate upon the program of the local 
church and the work of the pastorate, 
or settle down into the desperate effort of 
attempting to carry out the plans and 
programs of the committees of the church. 
Somewhere, there must be release. Yes- 
terday a minister told me that he had al- 
ready decided that his work was in his 
own local church and the committees 
could take the hindmost. 

One point in the article of John Legion 
is well taken. In a time when so many 
of our important and influential churches 
are desperately -seeking pastors to fill 
their vacant pulpits, the committees of 
the church are reaching out to take from 
the churches men who are doing an in- 
valuable service in the local church. We 
are becoming so top-heavy with full-time 
workers, secretaries and directors, and so 
unstable in the foundations of the local 
churches which are without ministers, 
that we may soon find our houses falling. 

Let every paid worker in our great 
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church spend some time in the local 
church, not by way of a visit, but in 
actual work with the people over a period 
of months. This would serve as a much 
needed tonic to a sick church. 

JAS. B. STOREY. 
Charles Town, W. Va. 


College Students’ Must 
To the Editors: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has 
been an invaluable aid to me since I began 
receiving it several months ago. It keeps 
me posted on what’s happening in the 
Presbyterian Church, US. Complete cover- 
age of news together with outstanding 
features and thought-provoking editorials 
makes this a “must” for every Presbyte- 
rian boy and girl in college. 

EARLE MORRIS, JR. 
Clemson, S. C. 


Begin the Church Year January 1 


To the Editors: 


I hope John Legion (“Pity the Poor 
Pastor,” OUTLOOK, Feb. 24) gets a hear- 
ing and that out of the discussions will 
issue improved overall organization plus 
the thing John wants—less pestering for 
the pastor. 

John’s article has stimulated me to 
write about a matter not entirely unre- 
lated to his, namely, the present Church 
Year, April 1 to March 31. 

I have never liked the present Church 
Year. It is most unnatural and unreason- 
able, and all the tongue-worn arguments 
in defense of its continuance seem senile. 

I am for changing the Church Year to 
the regular Calendar Year, January 1 to 
December 31. I would like to see this 
change made effective January 1, 1949, 
and earlier if possible. My reasons are as 
follows: 


1. The present system compels many 
pastors to raise money at a season of the 
year, Lent, when they are trying to har- 
ness the life of the church for high spirit- 
ual appreciations. Lent can be, and ought 
to be, the season when we stand in the 
radiance of Calvary and Easter with new 
gratitude for God’s love and Christ’s life. 
Lent ought to be the season when we em- 
phasize the great doctrines of our church 
in a way that will inspire our people to 
new consecration and serious’ service. 
There is a time for everything, but Lent 
should be for evangelism, and the great 
events of Lent and Holy Week should 
speak to all hearts of the Christ who came 
to seek and to save. ... 


2. The present system demands that we 
talk about money at a time most unsatis- 
factory for raising money, namely, in 
March when physical reserves are lowest 
and income tax returns highest. To ask 
people to seriously consider being gener- 
ous to the church when they are trying to 
figure out how to pay the government 
seems to me bad psychology. 


3. The present system fails to take ad- 
vantage of the upsurge seasons of the 
year, Thanksgiving and Christmas. Be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas is a 
natural for the church. People are in a 
mood to give as a token of appreciation. 
They are “other-conscious.” They like to 
bring the old year to a close with flying 
colors, and it is then they should face 
their financial] obligations to the church. 


4. The present system fails to take ad- 
vantage of the Tax Year. I do not think 
that Christians should give to the church 
merely to avoid giving to the government, 
although I do not know of any churches 
turning down such money. Since business 
people habitually check up on their ex- 
emptions before December 31 and make 
additional contributions to charities and 
institutions, it seems only common sense 
for the church to lay before its members 
the needs of God’s Kingdom, and thus 
take advantage of a legitimate source of 
income. . .. 


This whole matter is uppermost in my 
mind because many of the officers of my 
church would like to see the General Ags- 
sembly take whatever action is necessary 
to make the Church Year coincide with 
the Tax Year. 

Anything you can do to support such a 
change would seem to me a worthwhile 
part of an overall program of consoli- 
dating committees and limiting “causes” 
as per John Legion and your accompany- 
ing editorial. 

WALTER R. COURTENAY. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—The Presbyterian 
Church, USA, has taken this step, to be- 
come effective January 1, 1948, changing 
from a previous Church Year, April 1. 
March 31. 


Is the Church Afraid? 


To the Editors: 


The more I think about the Presbyte- 
rian church’s attitude toward racial 
equality, the more J begin to think that 
the church is afraid. In some cases, such 
as that of Pastor Rabun of the Georgia 
Baptists, ministers and churches are tak- 
ing a straight-forward stand for it, and 
in other cases, such as the North Carolina 
Baptists, they are backing away from the 
issue. 

I agree with a statement made by Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays, who says, “Funda- 
mentally, we are afraid of a democracy 
that actually functions, and we are afraid 
to practice the Christian religion. We 
always ask what is wise, not what is 
Christian . .. .” Dr. Mays further says, 
“I would tremble for the Christian cause 
if fifty Negroes were to enter an aver- 
age local church in this country on a 
Sunday morning and ask to become mem- 
bers.” I disagree with Dr. Mays on this; 
rather than tremble, I would worry what 
the church would do about it. In most 
cases it would do nothing positive, but 
rather negative. 

Most people seem to be afraid that if 
the churches attempt to abolish racial 
segregation within their fellowship, many 
whites, having missed or rejected the im- 
port of Christian teaching, will repudiate 
their church membership. It is even more 
likely that they will seek to preserve 
their dominance in the churches and op- 
pose all attempts at racial integration. 

The church is afraid that if it stands 
up for its basic beliefs, it will be de- 
stroyed. 

I'd like to tell a little parable. 

Once upon a time, in a faraway coun- 
try, quite a while ago, there lived a young 
man. Now this man was quite above the 
ordinary in intelligence, and he had many 
ideas which were opposed to those of the 
government. The government didn’t 
worry about his having those ideas, but 
when he started telling other people about 
them and convincing them that these 
ideas were right, the government thought 
that it was about time they did some- 
thing to stop him. So the ruler of the 
country talked with this young man. At 
the end of the talk, the ruler gave the 
young man two choices: one wus to repu- 
diate his beliefs. In this way, he could 
go on working and teaching. The other 
choice was a cruel and ignominious death. 
This young man knew that he had only 
one choice. He could not compromise with 
his beliefs. And so, he died, an abject 
failure, and with him died his beliefs. 

This young man’s name Jesus of 
Nazareth, called the Christ. 

I hope the connection is obvious. 

DONALD W. JENNINGS, 
®resident. 
Young Peoples’ League, 
Synod of Missouri. ? 
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Alliance Protests 
Reported Treatment 


Of Hungarian People 


Memphis Meeting Wants 
Governments to Join in Move 


First time the Western Section of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches ever met west of 
Pittsburgh was they recent annual 
gathering at the Peabody Hotel in Mem- 
phis. This group of representatives 
from the churches (made up almost en- 
tirely of ministers) met for three days, 
heard papers on current problems— 
mostly about the situation in Europe— 
and made plans for the August, 1948, 
meeting of the World Alliance which 
will be held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

New officers of the Western Section 
include John W. Woodside, of Ottowa, 
Canada, president; and Ernest Trice 
Thompson, Richmond, Va., vice-presi- 
dent. Hugh T. Kerr, of Pittsburgh, 
was this year’s president. Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., will be next year’s meeting 
place. 

One significant action of the Mem- 
phis meeting was adoption of a resolu- 
tion urging the Czech Brethren Church 
to take action on behalf of Hungarian 
nationals being deported from Czecho- 
slovakia. Decision on this question fol- 
lowed an official request from the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church that the Al- 
liance voice its protest and ask the U. 
S. and Canadian governments to do like- 
wise. Stephen Szabo, of Toledo, Ohio, 
charged that Hungarians in Czecho- 
slovakia are being stripped of their pos- 
sessions before being forcibly evacuated. 
The matter will also be brought before 
the Geneva meeting of the World Alli- 
ance. 

More than half the 126 delegates to 
the Western Section from the seven de- 
nominations were present in Memphis, 
with Southern Presbyterians having 12 
of their 14 members there. One of that 
humber, Professor James I. McCord, of 
Austin Theological Seminary, delivered 
an address on “The Future of the Re- 
formed Faith in the World of Tomor- 
row.” 

According to a report by Dr. George 
Summey, 93-year-old Southern Presby- 
terian member of the Alliance who 
never misses a meeting, ‘‘The Section 
devoted itself closely to business. The 
social side of the meeting was confined 





ROY LeCRAW 
A former mayor seeks $600,000 


to the hotel lobbies. The only outside 
gatherings were the one evening’s ses- 
sion in the Lindsey Memorial Presby- 
terian church, and a communion service 
at the close in the Idlewild Presbyte- 
rian Church.” 


Colonel LeCraw to Direct 
Church’s War Relief Efforts 

A former mayor of Atlanta will lead 
the Southern Presbyterian Church in its 
efforts to raise $600,000 for war relief 
in the next year. Roy LeCraw, lieu- 
tenant colonel in the last war with 
service in the Buropean theater, and 
an active elder in the North Avenue 
church of Atlanta, has already begun 
his work, succeeding Eugene L. Daniel, 
who will go as a missionary to Korea. 
Vernon S. Broyles, chairman of the As- 
sembly’s committee, made the announce- 
ment. 

Colonel LeCraw is the Atlanta agent 
of a life insurance company. He has 
been a campaign director of the At- 
lanta Community Chest and president 
of the city’s Chamber of Commerce. 
Since his return from military duty he 
has been much in demand as a speaker 
on conditions in Europe. 

Colonel LeCraw will move the head- 
quarters from Nashville to Atlanta and 
he will be available to all kinds of 
church groups in presenting war relief 
needs. 


Training of Negro 
Ministers at Union 


Seminary Described 


Newspapers Tell of Enrollment 
Of Nine in Graduate Department 


With the recent enrollment of three 
white girls at Hampton Institute, Negro 
college in Virginia, newspaper reports 
told also of the instruction of Negro 
theological students at Union Seminary 
in Richmond, which has been going on 
for some years. 


According to an account in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, nine Negro grad- 
uate students are taking master’s and 
doctor’s degrees at the seminary at the 
present time. None of these is in resi- 
dence. All nine students, it was said, 
hold the bachelor’s degree in divinity 
from Negro undergraduate schools. 


Dean Donald W. Richardson of the 
graduate department was quoted as say- 
ing the Negro ministers are attending 
Union Seminary “for advance study 
which they cannot get elsewhere in the 
South.” Dr. Richardson spoke of the 
students as “very quiet and perfect 
gentlemen” who are treated “with 
politeness’ by the rest of the student 
body. They use all classroom facilities, 
including the library. 

Negro graduate students have been 
attending the seminary for the past 
eight or ten years, according to Dr. 
Richardson. 

In a recent issue of Information Serv- 
ice, Union Seminary is said to be the 
only southern seminary enrolling Negro 
students at the present time. 


In naming an honor roll for 1947 the 
Richmond Afro-American recently cited 
President Ben R. Lacy for his part in 
the admission of Negro students to 
Union Seminary. Outlining some of Dr. 
Lacy’s achievements of the past, the 
paper pays tribute to his work as home 
missionary, city pastor and seminary 
president, and quotes him as pointing 
out modestly that opening of the classes 
in the graduate school of theology was 
due to the unanimous action of the 
faculty. The paper states that the pas- 
tor of the First (Negro) Presbyterian 
Church of Richmond was the first Negro 
student to enroll at the institution—in 
1935—and that since that time sixteen 
others have enrolled. 


Only other white person on the Afro- 
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American's honor roll is a Roman Catho- 
lic priest of the city who is praised for 
his work on behalf of Negro youth. 


State Department Answers 
Baptists on Taylor Mission 


Nashville, Tenn. (RNS)—The U. S. 
Department of State has advised the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention that while President 
Truman told a group of Protestant 
churchmen last June the mission of 
Myron Taylor to the Vatican is a tem- 
porary one he did not mean the appoint- 
ment would terminate with the signing 
of the Italian peace treaty. 

The letter from the State Department 
was received by Duke K. McCall, execu- 
tive secretary of the Baptists’ Executive 
Committee, in reply to a _ petition 
adopted by the committee January 22 
and forwarded to President Truman. 

“Treaties with the countries contigu- 
ous to and immediately related to the 
Vatican having ben agreed upon,” said 
the January 22 petition, ‘‘we earnestly 
urge and petition the President of the 
United States to fulfill his promise, made 
last June, at the earliest possible date.”’ 

The Department’s letter stated: 


“By reference from the White House 
this department has received your com- 
munication of January 27, 1947, on 
behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Baptist Committee trans- 
mitting to the President a petition con- 
cerning the mission of Mr. Myron C. 
Taylor to the Vatican. 

‘At his press conference on June 14, 
1946, President Truman corrected re- 
ports to the effect that he had told the 
group of Protestant leaders that Mr. 
Taylor’s mission would be recalled after 
the signing of the Italian peace treaty. 
He indicated the mission was temporary 
and that when its purpose in assisting 
in the establishment of peaceful condi- 
tions throughout the world has been ac- 
complished, no official representing the 
President of the United States would be 
sent to the Vatican. Mr. Taylor has 
never been appointed as ambassador or 
other diplomatic officer of the United 
States nor has his presence at the 
Vatican as personal representative of the 
President established a United States 
embassy there,” 


In releasing the text of the letter to 
the Baptist press, Dr. McCall noted that 
“this interpretation eliminates all defi- 
nite means of dating the termination of 
Mr. Taylor’s mission to the Vatican.” 


News Letter Warns of Witch Hunts 
Against Socially-Minded Men 


New York (RNS).—A warning that 
“witch hunts against socially-minded 
men’’ may become “the rule and not the 
exception,’’ in coming years, was voiced 
here by the World Alliance News Let- 
ter, organ of the Church Peace Union 
and the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the 
Churches. 

Citing the controversy over appoint- 
ment of David Lilienthal as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission as an 
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indication of this trend, the editorial 
declared that back of this “red-baiting 
heresy trial’ lies the effort of “‘bigoted 
men t® mold American policy along 
purely national lines.” 

The editorial also warned against the 
danger of isolationists sabotaging the 
effectiveness of the International Trade 
Organization now in process of forma- 
tion, and declared that ‘‘crippling’’ 
reservations of American membership 
would ‘undermine the enitre structure 
of the organization and ultimately de- 
stroy it.”’ 

Calling upon churches during the 
Lenten season to ‘‘create in the minds 
of men and women an honesty of mind 
and an integrity of spirit,’’ the editorial 
asserted that ‘“‘we must throw the light 
of religion not only on self, but also 
on the nation and the society of na- 
tions.”’ 
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Churches Plan to Send 500 
Protestant Missionaries to Japan 


New York (RNS).—American Prot- 
estant churches are planning to send 
500 missionaries to Japan within the 
next three years, it was announced here 
by Luman J. Shafer, chairman of the 
Japan Committee of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. 

A deputation of American church 
leaders will go to Japan this summer 
or fall to confer with Christian leaders 
there on details of the missionary plan. 

Most of the missionaries will be per- 
manent workers, Dr. Shafer explained. 
Some will be specialists in medicine, 
agriculture, and science. 

The committee is studying a plan to 
ship 100 quonset huts and prefabricated 
houses to Japan as living quarters for 
the missionaries, and is also financing 
the erection of 50 temporary buildings. 





Freedom and Justice 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





London.—lIt is an unfortunate aspect 
of human relations that we tend to put 
the worst possible interpretations on 
other people’s actions. When [ left the 
United States for instance, I noted that 
the new governor of Pennsylvania de- 
clared that America was the only truly 
democratic country on earth because it 
was the only nation which had not gone 
in for collectivism. 

Britain and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which have established much more 
social control than we, but are proud of 
having maintained their liberties, would 
resent such a slur upon their life. 

On the other hand, there is a tendency 
in Britain to picture America as a kind 
of desert of economic confusion and (as 
a rather callow student informed me re- 
cently) a nation which is on the brink of 
fascism, I informed the student that, 
no matter how critical one might be of 
the American identification of democ- 
racy with free enterprise, he ought to 
give us credit for many democratic re- 
sources of which he seemed completely 
oblivious, 

Actually the difference between Euro- 
pean and American conceptions of de- 
mocracy are to a large degree deter- 
mined by circumstances. The poverty 
of Europe has determined its conception 
of democracy and our wealth has deter- 
mined ours, 

When the total wealth of a nation has 
greatly diminished and there is a gen- 
eral sense of a common poverty there is 
also a strong desire to share the residual 
wealth as equitably as possible. 

Thus the strict rationing system in 
Britain is not something imposed by the 
labor government. It would have to be 
maintained by any government because 
it is demanded by the general will. 
There is not enough to go around and 
provisions must therefore be made for 


the most equitable sharing. 

Conversely the American abundance 
is such that we can, for some time at 
least, allow ourselves the luxury of free- 
dom even if things are not shared equi- 
tably. I do not say that grave injustices 
do not arise in this freedom; but they 
are not sufficient for the moment to 
change the course of our thought about 
the relation of justice to freedom, 

I doubt whether the British have lost 
any essential freedom in their new dis- 
cipline; but they have undoubtedly 
sacrificed some cherished freedoms. The 
other day, for example, a clergyman 
complained that under thé strict con- 
struction regulations large new resi- 
dential sections were being built with no 
possibility of building a church to be- 
come the religious center of the com- 
munity. Thus, he declared, building 
regulations make for the secularization 
of communities and the church has lost 
a cherished freedom, 

He has a real point. On the other 
hand, our building and housing program 
having broken down in America, we are 
in danger of building only remunerative 
buildings and having no new modest 
priced housing at all, 

These contrasting experiences show 
how difficult it is to preserve both free- 
dom and justice. That is a crucial prob- 
lem of modern democracy upon which 
we will be still working a century from 
now. 

We had better try to learn from one 
another for various strategies will have 
to be tried before we have the right 
answer. All we know thus far is that 
complete regulation leads to totali- 
tarianism and complete freedom leads to 
anarchy. But the middle ground must 
still be explored. 

(Copyright 1947, by Religious News 
Service.) — 
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Quotations From the Sprunt Lectures 
By J. HARRY COTTON 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Here are a few disconnected para- 
graphs taken from the six lectures delivered by President 
J. Harry Cotton, of McCormick Theological Seminary, re- 
cent Sprunt Lecturer at Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. Without attempting to trace the progress of the 
course of lectures (on “The Christian Knowledge of God’’), 
we are carrying these brief paragraphs because of the chil- 
lenging and instructive quality of their thought. 


HERE IS A GOOD biblical and prophetic precedent 
for regarding the whole affliction of modern scepti- 
cism as a judgment of God upon the church, Roman 

and Protestant alike, for its sinful pretension to finality. 
In the name of this claim it obscured its own finite and 
partial perspective, and enslaved the minds of men. It has 
a sorry record. It has been jealous of the freedom of the 
modern mind. It has had no enthusiasm for the scientific 
method. It has hgd no sympathy for free inquiry and 
experiment, and would have stopped them to the great 
injury of human welfare, had it possessed the power to do 
so. Authority was in danger. Now the modern mind, in 
revolt against the false authority of the church, has turned 
against the faith of the church as well, and has conse- 
quently fostered a scepticism which in turn threatens the 
very life of the church. “The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.”’ 


. What really happens when we know another per- 
son? At first, our knowledge of persons is instrumental. 
The small child looks on his parents and his playmates 
as SO many convenient devices for his own pleasure. When 
they succeed in making him feel pleasant they have his 
unqualified favor. When thesy deny his demands, or per- 
sist in doing something in their way, they arouse his an- 
ger. Yet it is in just this thwarting that he begins to recog- 
nize these people about him as subjects and not mere ob- 
jects of experience. So, in adult life most of the peo- 
ple whom we meet are mere devices for our own purposes. 
For us the grocer, the garage mechanic, the barber, the 
corner policeman, our fellow employees, even the members 
of our own families, exist for what they mean to us, not at 
all for what they mean to themselves. A minister is often 
tempted to treat people as statistics to improve his own 
record. This is the supreme blight of a large city—-worse 
even than its slums—its loneliness. The people whom we 
meet are animated objects, little more. We have not time, 
or inclination, to stop and ask ourselves about this at- 
tendant at a filling station—what it is like to be himself? 
What are his anxieties about his children? What is his 
faith? What are his hidden hopes and secret shames? We 
never succeed in knowing people until we know them 
as subjects. 


I am convinced that while the church pays lip service 
to the absolute moral demands of Jesus, the actual opera- 
tive moral standard in the average church, the standard by 
which church members judge each other, is a curious and 
unholy mixture of pagan morality, primitive folk ways, and 
bourgeois middle class respectability, seasoned by a few max- 
ims drawn from the Bible. Even inthe churches men cannot 
endure the white light of Jesus’ high demand—complete 
love of God, and love for one another even as he has loved 
us. That light is too damaging to our pride. 


eee 


This is a hard saying, yet I believe it to be true: the 


hard-headed sceptic who is respectful of the fact of science 
is nearer the Kingdom of God than the theologian who 
anxiously calls on God to preserve his own values. 


A faith which lets the sinner observe how strong is his 
confidence is simply not faith, but a very subtle and dan- 
gerous form of sinful pride. 


Pride becomes all the more demonic in social groups. 
When I serve my class, my group, my nation, my race, my 
denomination, I have the assurance of self-effacing devo- 
tion to my cause. Under that respectable moral cloak I 
may then conceal my share of the demonic pride of my 
group, which inevitably works injustice to members of 
other groups. This knowledge of the corruption of power 
will also save me from utopian hopes; save me from spend- 
ing my energies on illusory short-cuts in the saving of 
society; enable me to spend my limited strength where it 
will really count; enable me to be a better citizen of my 
nation and of my world. One of the essential contributions 
of Christian faith to the contemporary social scene is its in- 
sight into the subtlety and perversity of sinful pride in 
places of power. This knowledge in no way mitigates our 
obligation of obedience to God in our social context. But 
it does give us a wisdom that helps to make our goodwill 
morally effective. 


All authority has become suspect. It was against the 
proud authority of the church, and usually without the 
least encouragement from it that science had to win its 
right to exist. The church should have been the first to see, 
in the clear light of the gospel, that any institution which 
man touches is bound to be infected with pride. But the 
Roman Church has its infallible dogma and to disbelieve it 
is mortal sin. Some belated parts of the Protestant Church 
still have their inerrantly inspired Scripture and their pre- 
tentious systems of doctrine. Until the church acknowl- 
edges its misuse of authority, and penitently confesses the 
pretentious inclusion of its own partial, finite, human per- 
spective under the cloak of God’s authority, it is not likely 
to allay this distrust. Until the church renounces its hu- 
man certainty and points unambiguously beyond itself to 
the Word of God, the fact of God’s speaking, the secular 
mind is quite right in distrusting the church. Our only 
certainty is the assurance of, faith, a faith which is “‘in 
Christ.” , 


Preachers have often promised too much. In the light 
of biblical truth they had no right to assure their people 
that a little more repentance, a slight increment of giving, 
a bit more devotion, and all would be well. No man is wise 
enough to know the full extent of the judgment of God 
upon our generation. It may have only begun. What is 
needed is to bring the light of faith to an analysis of the 
failure of modern man. What is needed is an indictment 
of our time, informed by faith, which will turn the minds 
and hearts of the people to God in repentance. 


Cc. G. Jung said, with fine instght: ‘‘There appears to be a 
conscience in mankind which severely punishes the man 
who does not, somehow and at some time, at whatever 
cost to his pride, cease to defend and assert himself, and 
instead confess himself fallible and human. Until he can 
do this an impenetrable wall shuts him out from the Ifv- 
ing experience of feeling himself a man among men.” 
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The Modern Woman’s Dilemma 
By NATALIE McFADEN BLANTON* 


Part Il 


ESIDES RECOGNIZING the fact that there is a free 

choice for them to make, modern women can de- 

velop a more friendly intellectual climate for the 
ehoice. 


In the first place we can constantly dignify the state of 
womanhood. Perhaps it was abnormal—I do not know— 
that I tried desperately as a little girl to kiss my elbow 
and turn myself into a boy; but it reflects, I think, what all 
girls must feel at one time or another, the hampering and 
the narrowness that her sex imposes upon her, the les- 
sened accomplishment that is expected of her. Is it not 
cruel that girls are taught from birth, if only by a sort 
of negative tolerance, that they are of less value than boys? 
It seems to begin in the oft-heard announcement: “Of 
course, they wanted a boy.”’ Now it is a natural thing for 
a man to wish to live again his life in the life of his son, 
but it will take more than a kiss and a hug to explain 
away some of the unguarded statements made in a family. 
A small sister has big ears and a perfectly logical way of 
interpreting remarks made of other people to her own 
case. Whoever wants to help women make a good adjust- 
ment to a world that will often hurt them in ways that 
cannot be avoided, will never, by word or look, succumb 
to the temptation of thinking slightingly of a girl’s life, 
or of prolonging the effort to chain the feminine spirit’s 
expanding in ways quite sacred to the individual. 


Women In the Church 


In the South particularly we fail to see how far women 
have gone in an effort to keep up with the times. Women, 
like men, will do everything they are compelled by their 
natures to do, but we help them when we undergird them 
with love and faith and trust. We hurt them when we 
close doors in their faces simply because we ourselves don’t 
want to walk through. Because neither you nor I want to 
preach, for instance, or sit in high church courts, does not 
mean that some other woman has no contribution to make 
in those rarified places. All are agreed that the church 
does not measure up to the challenge of the world. Per- 
haps it needs more woman power. Daring thought! 

I wish we believed more in the dignity of marriage as 
a career. Of course marriage is a career for a woman, 
but we seem to say that loudest when we are most weighed 
down by the burden of petty household jobs that seem 
little related to anything so important as a career. There 
is a note of wistfulness in our words—almost the rising 
inflection of a question. Men say it too, but when, fright- 
ened, they are pulling the cords a little tighter to keep 
the aged institution unchanged in its non-essentials. None 
of the littleness of marriage can we longer plave on other 
shoulders. If we want it to have more dignity, we must 
make it worthy of appreciation. In this driven world there 
ts truth in the saying that one must look out for oneself. 
Every man has his own burdens of being a man. Why 
should he also take the burdens of being a woman? We 
want his sympathy and we shall have it, when we make 
up our minds whether to be women, or something inept, 
inefficient, and whimpering. However loyal men are to 
women—and I happen tq think they are astonishingly 
loyal—I do not think we can expect them to continue to 
wait between the brook of romantic chivalry and the 
river of partnership. We women must make up our minds 
what we want from marriage and then earn it, not ex- 
pect it to be given. Marriage has not really been a career 
because we have not thought it so. We have not treated 


*Mrs. Wyndham Blanton,. Richmond, Va, The first part 
of this article appeared here last week. 


it so. We have not prepared for it. We have put little 
into it. 


Do you remember the amazing Amber’s attitude to mar- 
riage? Miss Winsor makes her say: 

“She still had a lingering horror of matrimony, for it 
seemed to her a trap in which a woman, once caught, strug- 
gled helplessly and without hope. It gave a man every 
advantage over her body, mind and purse. If I marry Rex, 
she would think, what will my life be? He’d made me 
quit the stage and I’d have to start having babies . . . and 
then most likely he’d grow more jealous than ever and 
if I so much as came home a half-hour later from the 
"Change or smiled at a gentleman in the Mall he’d tear 
himself to pieces. He probably wouldn’t be as generous 
as he is now either, and if I spent thirty pounds for a new 
gown there’d be trouble and he’d think last year’s cloak 
could do me again. First thing you know I’d grow fat and 
pot-bellied and dwindle into a wife—and before I was 
twenty my life would be over.’’ 


Times have changed—thank God—since the dirty days 
of Charles II, but many of us still ‘‘dwindle into a wife,” 
because that’s what we expect to do. The hideous dwin- 
dling darkens the whole picture. 


Neglected Field: Education for Marriage 


I think the most neglected field of education in the world 
today is the field of education for men and women for mar- 
riage. Few of us know a decent definition of the institu- 
tion, or have read even so brief a discussion of it as that 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, which states that— 


“In reality marriage is the most important legal con- 
tract in every human society, the one which refers to the 
continuity of the race; it implies a most delicate and dif- 
ficult adjustment of a passionate and emotional relation- 
ship with domestic and economic co-operation; it involves 
the cohabitation of male and female, perennially attracted 
and yet in many ways forever incompatible; it focuses in a 
difficult personal relationship of two people the interest of 
wider groups: of their progeny, of their parents, of their 
kindred, and in fact of the whole community.” 


Now we warn our daughters of the trials of marriage. 
‘We buy them expensive trousseaux, spend lavishly on their 
weddings, weep as we kiss them goodbye at what they 
will have to suffer, and all because we hadn’t the fore- 
sight to protect them by preparation, first by teaching them 
that love is service and that it always costs something, 
and, second, by reinforcing them with every needed skill. 
We are even more ridiculous with our boys, overlooking the 
fact that about half of housework is heavy labor and that 
in these days a man had best be prepared to do the part 
his -strength fits him to do, and that there is no joy to 
equal a loving partnership. Small wonder if they expect 
life to continue ‘‘knee-deep in easy love’’ as in the movies 
We have failed to teach them to respect our position in 
civilization’s crowning institution. Only women can teach 
them to revere women. Our claim for reverence rests on 
something far more miraculous than glamorous nylon- 
clad underpinnings. The word is motherhood. 


On Doing the Day’s Work 


We should think and talk more of the dignity of labor. 
It is a sad thing that in the South where so many of the 
finest ideas of self-government had their strongest expo- 
nents we should still be hobbled by a false attitude to 
work. Of course it is a remnant of the slave economy upon 
which our prosperity was built, a prosperity wiped out 
by the Civil War that destroyed much else that was beauti- 
ful in our lives and shocked us into a treasured ill health. 
But that war is out of date. - Since we find ourselves face 
win 

*Fortver Amber, by Kathleen Winsor, By permission 
of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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to face with the inescapable necessity of doing our own 
work down to the last dish, we are only cutting off our 
noses to spite or faces if we continue the supercilious con- 
tention that certain work is beneath a lady. No one will 
again willingly enter our maid’s room until we have con- 
fessed openly our flagrant misunderstanding and put in its 
place a frank admiration for the craft of housework—cook- 
ing, cleaning, bedmaking, washing, ironing. They are all 
arts, and we appreciate the fact without a quibble when 
we stand in impotence before the stove and ironing board. 
Servants I am sure we shall have in the future. It 
doesn’t make sense in a world of high specialization for 
a woman to do everything in her house if she has the means 
and the desire to delegate certain tasks, any more than 
it would make sense for her husband in his office to write 
every letter that leaves his desk. But the seven-dollar-a- 
week-fourteen-to-sixteen-hour-a-day servant, has, I hope, 
gone forever. It wasn’t human of us to expect so much for 
so little, and we should determine never again to permit 
it to exist where the influence of our better example pre- 
vails. Most women when they are founding their homes, 
when financial trouble or sickness strikes, do their own 
work. Many prefer to do it. It would be healthier if we, 
like our northern and western sisters, knew how noble 
it is, how gay and free and fine it is to be independent; 
if we admitted that the strong personality is built on many 
skills, and that the know-how is vital in every phase 
of life even as it is in the construction of an atom bomb. 


Some Things We Need to Know 


I wish we were taught more psychology. A woman’s 
work must be with people. In the home relationships are 
close. Interpreting human actions, whether of children 
or grown-ups is part of her work. A deal of such learn- 
ing has resulted from experimentation. It is stupid of us 
to keep making age old mistakes with our husbands, our 
parents, our in-laws, our children, that we must repent 
with anguish. Knowledge is no further from us that the 
nearest library or bookstore. Much of it is served up in 
delightful guise with the daily paper. Angelo Patri’s 
column is shorter than Walter Winchell. It will help much 
more to know what is going on in the minds of the chil- 
dren round us than to know what is in the Duchess of 
Windsor’s trunks—though this must be very, very inter- 
esting. 

And of course I wish we knew earlier more about life 
in general: the stages of a woman’s life; the rapidity of 
a child’s growth; that lasting human relationships are not 
born but builded with patience and tact and a never-say- 
die; that one must often act as if a fine thing were so 
to make it so; that defeat never comes unless accepted; 
and that all that matters is in the naked honesty of one’s 
mind, to be doing one’s best. Such knowledge would come 
sooner, with less pain and struggle, if older and younger 
people lived closer together. I don’t mean under the same 
roof, necessarily, for it is hard to make ‘“‘the ordinary mo- 
ment ornamental” in too close quarters. The millennium 
of youth and age understanding each other will come when 
older people are lovelier because they have been more 
successful in sublimating their failures and sorrows. One 
of our strangest fallacies is in believing young people do 
not need us. They need us as long as we know more 
than they do. Most of their mistakes are made because 
we are inaccessible, sometimes because we seem too good 
and too successful. The more they love us, the more they 
exaggerate our importance in the scheme of things. 

2 


The Church’s Place In This 


And of course, we need more religion, not just more pray- 
ing and singing, but the continuous application of the 
teaching of a better way of life to our way of life. The 
church is waking to its responsibilities to man’s daily life, 
but-there-séems still to be too much of doctrinal discus- 
sion. Catholic, Protestant and Jew, if they be true to their 
faiths, are just men and women trying to be good. There 
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are as many doctrines as there are men and women on 
earth, and a greater than I thought the important thing 
was to visit the sick and the afflicted and to keep ourselves 
unspotted for the world. Will we never learn that other 
men think as they do because they are other men? And 
that our only chance to convert them is to make them 
love us and admire the way of life we exemplify? 

The church has a close relation to the happiness of wo- 
men. Women need the church, and the importance of 
women to the church is that they have to do with little 
children, and the church can save the world if it saves the 
little children when they are very young. 


Woman's Auxiliary Check-Up 


Is it time to take stock of our woman’s organization 
in the church? Is it bogged down in detail? Has it a 
sure direction for its work? A compelling inspiration for 
an outward go? Its program seems often a repetition of 
the church’s own, which might be given as well both to 
men and women. Why is not the democratic process car- 
ried beyond the local and synodical unit to a general con- 
clave which could give the broadest representation and 
leadership? 

And our local programs? Suppose the women of your 
Auxiliary put their minds on this field of the education 
of women for their biologic and social responsibilities. 
Suppose you captured your younger married women for the 
Sunday school—they should be taking their children there 
any way—(taking, not sending, J. Edgar Hoover says)— 
all teaching who can—(Certainly the Sunday school should 
be staffed before the Auxiliary, should it not?)—the rest 
of them attending Bible classes and circle meetings they 
can’t attend in the week. Of course, they can attend Junior 
League meetings and Community Chest meetings and char- 
ity board meetings in the week. Youth is social, and very 
direct and immediate in its appraisal of results. But we 
shouldn’t mind. Those things are church work—they must 
be done by church people or they won’t be done with the 
deep purpose of saving souls. And yet we must keep 
young people working for the church in the church, by hook 
or by crook—mostly by personal effort—for only as we 
work for the church do we love and understand it, and 
sooner or later life has each one of us down on our knees 
erying for God. It will be easier for us when that time 
comes if he is as near as our hands and feet and the 
little church around the corner. 


Some Sunday Evening Projects 


Suppose you use your Sunday evening and through-the- 
week activities for young people for all those classes in 
home economics and banking and investments and insur- 
ance and sex that would bolster them with information. 
Suppose in conjunction with the city’s educational institu- 
tions you brought in authorities for seminars for fathers 
and mothers. Suppose you branched over into the field 
of race relations to invite young men and women from a 
nearby Negro college or university and from a Negro church 
in your community. They are to be homemakers too. 
Whether they make good or bad homes depends in some 
measure on how we share our information. Suppose you 
cooperated with a guidance clinic in a program of child 
study for the whole city. each year studying one age 
group. Suppose and suppose! Well, “‘you can’t stop me 
from dreaming.” 

It has been: more than nineteen hundred years since the 
most wonderful Person the world has ever known spoke 
encouragingly to women, treated them as if they were 
his equals, and exhorted them to drink deep of the water 
of life. -Many have drunk and found the taste bitter, as did 
he, but have sweetened it as did he, by unselfish service to 
others. It is a sobering thought that by our example and 
effort, the weary, the distressed, the heavy laden in our 
generation can be led to him to learn what they need to 
know, what he alone can teach. 


Editorial, page 8 
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EDITORIAL 





The Policy Is Known 
As ‘‘Rule or Ruin’’ 


In our editorial of last September 
9 (Federal Aid for Parochial Schools?) 
we pointed out that many people be- 
lieved passage of a greatly needed fed- 
eral aid measure was defeated in the 
last session of Congress because of the 
strenuous opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The other day the Associated Press 
carried a story saying that ‘“‘there were 
indications that religious groups would 
oppose Federal aid to public schools 
unless Congress passed a bill that would 
provide some support for parochial es- 
tablishments.’’ The dispatch went on to 
report an address by John L. Childs, 
Columbia University professor of edu- 
cation, in which he told the American 
Association of School Administrators 
that parochial schools were established 
on grounds of religious freedom and de- 
spite American awareness ‘“‘that this de- 
mand of the church would interfere 
with the effort of the whole community 
to enroll all its children in a common 
system of schools.” 

He went on: 


us far Roman Catholics, more 


ts antl Jews, berve 


to establish this alternative system of 
private, religious schools. . 

“Today this burden of maintaining 
a second system of parochial schools 
grows heavier. As a result we are met 
with an ever more insistent demand 
that public funds be given to these par- 
ochial schools. 

“Indeed, as one who has been inti- 
mately associated with labor and politi- 
cal movements of our country, I can re- 
port that many are now convinced that 
we shall never get a Federal aid bill 
passed unless it provides that the funds 
appropriated by the government be 
made available to these private, reli- 
gious schools as well as to the public 
schools. 

“Now this is a highly doubtful sit- 
uation for a minority—even a religious 
minority—to allow to come to pass. It 
means, in effect, that unless the de- 
mands of a minority are met, that mi- 
nority will unite with reactionary and 
financially selfish groups to block Fed- 
eral support for the public schools. 

“T know that many devout Catholics 
are profoundly disturbed about this 
present tendency. . . . They fear, as 
do many others, that if these sectarian 
pressures continue, serious religious 
cleavage may come to divide and em- 
bitter the American people.” 


One Catholic leader, Monsignor Hoch- 
walt, director of education for the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in 
Washington, participating in the con- 
ference, declared that the Catholic 
Church “is for federal aid if it goes to 
all children who need it.” Monsignor 
Hochwalt would seem to be making 
every effort to fit into the pattern of 
Supreme Court Justice Black’s majority 
opinion on the New Jersey bus case 
and further to demonstrate the perils 
of the decision as given in the 47-page 
dissent of Mr. Justice Rutledge. If the 
tide is to run in this direction, then, to 
repeat our caution of last week, we 
must get ready for an entirely new pat- 
tern to be formed over the community 
life of America. 

This is a good time for individuals 
and groups to be writing some letters to 
Senators and Congressmen. 


Everybody’s Problem 


Mrs. Blanton’s article which is con- 
cluded in this issue deserves thorough- 
going discussion across the church, Not 
simply in circle and Auxiliary meetings 
but in general meetings of church mem- 
bers, men and women and young people. 
She has written of fundamental con- 
cerns and to some of these we have 
given entirely too little attention. 

Our letters column (please keep them 
under 300 words) should carry a good 
many comments on the suggestions 
which she has made. That will be fine. 
Write us a brief letter about it; but also 
see if you can’t get a lively discussion 
under way in your own congregation. 


Presbyterian YOUTH 


Southern Presbyterian young people 
are finding their officlal publication 
garbed in a completely new spring outfit. 
Or, to put it another way, there has been 
more than a face-lifting. Front to back, 
top to bottom, the magazine is a new 
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one, It will appear quarterly instead of 
monthly; much more material is pro- 
vided for the guidance of local groups; 
page after page of definite activity sug- 
gestions are to be found. It is geared 
specifically to program use, but articles 
looking toward that end have an addi- 
tional interest all their own. Henrietta 
Thompson, of the staff of the young peo- 
ple’s division, is the publication’s editor, 
First issue sets a high mark. 


GUEST EDITORS 


A New Chairman 


The Elder from Little Lick Run 
Church in upper Virginia, and the Elder 
from Zephyr Bay Church down by the 
sea, met at the Synod in 1926. They 
were pleased to see each other again 
when they met at the Synod twenty 
years later in 1946. They were faithful 
Presbyters and sat quietly and listened 
to all proceedings including the detailed 
reports. On the afternoon of the second 
day, the weather and the unaccustomed 
inactivity caused both of them to become 
a bit drowsy. They, therefore, decided 
to leave the Church for a few minutes 
for a bit of fresh air—when a committee 
chairman finished reading his annual 
report. Out on the grounds where they 
could have conversation out loud, the 
Elder from Zephyr Bay said, ‘“They had 
a new man to make that report this 
year, didn’t they? 

‘“‘How was that?’ said the Elder from 
Little Lick Run. 

“T said—that report we heard when 
we were at Synod last time—they had 
another man to make it this time.” 

“Yes, I noticed that . . . and he said 
he thought it would be better . . . the 
need is greater . . never in the his- 
tory of the world . . if this year we 
made it twenty seven, point six (27.6) 
instead of twenty six, point seven 
(26.7). ‘‘Anyone who has taken a trip 
up the Hudson... .” 

ZEB V. ROBERSON. 





Usually the Other Way Around 


In one of the large eastern churches, 
one of the laymen, hearing of poverty 
stricken families who needed help at 
Christmas time, suggested to the minis- 
ter that the deacons should make a 
special effort to take care of these 
families. The minister replied that 
ordinarily he would favor the idea, but 
in this particular year the church must 
spend a large sum on church improve- 
ments and beautification. Jesus was 
never handicapped by an _ expensive 
church plant.—-WILBUR LA ROE, JR., 
in The Presbyterian Tribune. 

” + * 

The thing that’s wrong with Chris- 
tianity in our time is that it is so tepid 
it isn’t worth persecuting.«GBORGE A. 
BUTTRICK. 

* ” 

If you-don’t pray in the morning, your 
life is like a brush heap; if you do pray, 
it is rooted If¥e a trée—H. N. WIEDMAN. 
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STANDING ON THE PROMISES 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Looking unto the promise of God 
. he waxed strong through faith.” 
Romans 4:20. 


CHRISTIAN SONG not rated 

highly by hymnologists has the 

refrain, ‘Standing on the promises 
of God.” It is a good place to stand. 
But the question we ask is: Who has 
the right to stand there? 


One answer is: Anybody, if he can 
locate the promise, can claim it as his 
own. This is actually the assumption of 
many simple readers of the Bible. A 
soldier goes into battle with the words 
in his mind, “—but it shall not come 
nigh thee.” A woman in distress re- 
members the line, “Underneath are the 
everlasting arms.’”’ A sick man recalls 
the promise, ‘‘As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.’’? One burdened in con- 
science, hardly yet repentant, catches 
the phrase, ‘“‘Her iniquity is pardoned.” 
A young person in a jam (like the 
woman in Dorothy Parker’s tragic little 
satire) remembers a phrase heard in 
church, “If ye ask anything in my name, 
I will do it,’’ and prays in Christ’s name 
for the ringing of the telephone. And 
then, perhaps, the soldier gets killed, 
first man down; the woman in distress 
does not feel the everlasting arms; the 
sick man grows weaker; the sinner feels 
no peace; the telephone does not ring. 
Are all the promises hollow? 


One who has been shocked by the ap- 
parent failure of one of the Bible’s 
promises may take the trouble to look 
up the passage again. He may this time 
look about him beyond the immediate 
words to see to whom and when and why 
the promise was made. In other words, 
he becomes historically minded, he con- 
siders the passages in their context of 
place, time and purpose. When he does 
this he may become discouraged about 
all the promises. How few of them seem 
to bear one’s own name! ‘But it shall 
not come nigh thee’”’ could certainly not 
have been meant for every one, even in 
the poet’s mind, otherwise no believer 
in God would ever get hurt. ‘Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms’ was 
spoken to the nation of Israel; and again 
it is to Israel that strength is promised 
according to her days. The pardoned 
iniquity of Isaiah 40 is that of the city 
of Jerusalem. The people who are 
promised an answer in Jesus’ name are 
eleven of the original disciples . . . And 
so forth. 


HE BIBLE READER at this point 
may give up his faith in the prom- 
ises. Granted these are divine 

words, granted their absolute truth, 
what good does that do me? How stupid 
it is (the reader may think) to rely on 
a promise made to someone else alto- 
gether, under entirely different circum- 
Stances! As well expect to receive a fat 


check this afternoon because a note was 
signed by one Frenchman to another two 
centuries ago, as to claim a promise 
from a remoter century, a farther con- 
tinent. 

Let the discouraged Christian take 
heart. There are some promises that do 
have your name, or something better 
than your name. They are, as it were, 
made out to the bearer. “He that 
cometh to me [I will in no wise cast out.”’ 
“Whosoever believeth may have ever- 
lasting life.’ “He that will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” ‘“‘He that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall 
he live.’’ ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” “God. . would have 
all men to be saved.” If you are not 
‘“‘Whosoever,” if you are not included in 
“all,”” surely that is your fault, not 
God’s. The ‘“Whosoevers” of the Bible 
are enough to carry you through the 
worst and best that life or death can 
bring. 


rg\ HERE IS STILL MORE to be said 

than this. The particular prom- 

ises of God’s Word, even when 
spoken to individuals at special occa- 
sions in their lives, or to particular 
tribes or nations now gone the way of 
all flesh—these promises remain, and 
can be claimed by those who can qualify. 
And the qualifications are simple. Are 
you in the same kind of situation? And 
do you have the same kind of faith? If 
you are, and if you do, then stand on 
the promise. It will bear your weight. 
He will bear your weight, the burden of 
your perplexity, your grief, even of your 
sin. If to a child-nation, wild, ignorant, 
vacillating, yet with a faith in the God 
above all gods, it could be said that 
underneath are the everlasting arms, it 
can be said to you too, you of the igno- 
rant mind, the wild will, the divided 
heart. Asis your faith, so is the prom- 
ise, If to the exiles of a city laid waste 


by sword and fire, sick of their sins, des- 
pairing of rescue, the prophet could say, 
“Her iniquity is forgiven,’ then the 
broken and sorrowful heart, an exile 
from innocence, even now may hear the 
voice from the shadows of Calvary, 
“Father, forgive them. . . This day 
shalt thou be with me.” If the disciples 
in the Upper Room could so learn the 
mind of Christ that they would ask only 
what he would ask, then indeed he 
would do it; and you too, if you learn 
the mind of Christ, even if your request 
goes without answer and you must taste 
the cup of dread, you shall be able to 
pray as he did, ‘‘“Not my will, but Thine, 
be done.”’ 

The promises of God are from eter- 
nity, but they can never grow old. They 
are for the men and women of faith in 
every time, in every place. They have 
not given out nor worn thin, they are 
yours, Call the roll of faith: is your 
name written there? ‘These all . 
received not the promise, God having 
provided some better thing for us, that 
apart from us they should not be made 
perfect . . for himself hath said: ‘I 
will in no wise fail thee, neither will I 
in any wise forsake thee.’” The writer 
to the Hebrews knew very well that that 
promise had been made to men long 
since dead. But he knew the promise 
still lived: 

“So that with good courage we say: 
The Lord is my helper: I will not 
fear.”’ 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Leaders Find Way to 
Reach H. S. Students 


South Carolina News Letter 





Students of the high school in 
Union were in on something that was 
brand new for them recently, when, un- 
der the sponsorship of the three down- 
town churches, Christian Youth Week 
was observed, with an hour of each 
morning set aside for well-directed 
services in the school auditorium. W. 
E. Hardin, Methodist pastor of Clem- 
son, preached each day, and four Union 
ministers led forum discussions after 
each service, following topics selected 
by the students. No one was required 
to attend the meetings but almost every- 
body did. According to the superinten- 
dent of city schools, T. C. Jolly, who is 
enthusiastic about the whole program, 
‘We had the pleasure throughout the 
week of seeing our auditorium packed 
to capacity and our study halls prac- 
tically empty.” Says Mr. Jolly: “We 
feel that this is by far the most suc- 
cessful and far-reaching innovation that 
has come into our school year for some 
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time. The response of our students was 
overwhelmingly gratifying. Their un- 
solicited opinion piled up arguments for 
making Christian Youth Week an an- 
nual event.” 


State Legislature Considers 
Adoption of Divorce Measure 


The legislature of South Carolina, 
now in session, is considering, among 
other bills, one which would allow di- 
vorce on certain grounds. South Caro- 
lina is the only state not granting di- 
vorece for any reason. A number of 
religious groups throughout the state 
have adopted resolutions opposing re- 
moval of the 52-year-old constitutional 
restriction. Last year a similar resolu- 
tion received unanimous committee ap- 
proval but failed by a few votes of ob- 
taining the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity of the House membership. It was 
never voted on by the Senate. The 
present bill stipulates that divorces can 
be granted only on grounds of adultery, 
incurable insanity, habitual drunken- 
ness, desertion and physical cruelty. 


Bill Would Provide Punishment for 
Parents of Delinquent Children 


Another bill before the lawmakers 
provides for the punishment of parents 
of delinquent children, if the children 
have been neglected. Other efforts seek 
to allow Sunday sports in Charleston. 
One bill up for consideration would 
make comprehensive changes in liquor 
regulations by creating an _ alcoholic 
beverage control board of three mem- 
bers, the board to establish a state- 
owned wholesale and distribution sys- 
tem; retailers’ licenses would be 
greater; the number of liquor stores 
would be reduced; and local optior 
would be provided on a county-wide or 
city-wide basis. The South Carolina 
Federated Forces for Temperance and 
Law Enforcement has called for a local 
option liquor law, continuation of the 
state’s constitutional ban on divorce, 
and continuation of the ban on com- 
mercial Sunday movies. 


Sherwood Eddy Talks at 
The Citadel Are Cancelled 


Sherwood Eddy and Mrs. Eddy, 
world-famous’ Christians, spoke in 
Charleston and Columbia in February. 
In connection with his Charleston en- 
gagement, arrangements were made for 
a series of addresses at The Citadel, 
military school. After two messages 
there the rest of Dr. Eddy’s part in Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week was cancelled 
because of “unforeseen circumstances.” 





WANTED—Immediately by a North- 
western Pennsylvania Church of 1,633 
members, a consecrated woman between 
24 and 34 years of age who would divide 
her time between office work, parish visi- 
tation and directing youth activities. Sal- 
ary $1,680 per year. Send applications to 
Dr. James R, Jackson, First Presbyterian 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the total gifts of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, last year ex- 
ceeded by $6,551,406, the best pre- 
vious year (1928) with an increase 
of 41 per cent; but that per capita 
giving increased only 40 cents—to. 
$36.04? 





1928 1946 
Total 
eae $15,844,947 $21,396,353 
Per Capita 
a $35.64 $36.04 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 











Growing Activity in Evangelism 
And Extension Work Is Seen 


Enoree Presbytery’s evangelism com- 
mittee arranged a presbytery-wide Vi- 
sitation Evangelism Campaign led by 
the Assembly’s director, H. H. Thomp- 
son, for the second week of March. Be- 
ginning on Sunday, this effort was to 
extend throughout the week, with Dr. 
Thompson conducting classes for the 
ministers during the mornings and their 
leadership of various church groups in 
the evenings. Other such campaigns 
are being planned for April by the An- 
derson churches whose three ministers 
attended the recent Atlanta school of 
visitation evangelism. One member of 
Anderson’s Central church has given a 
lot on which to build a new chapel and 
several thousand dollars of the needed 
money are in hand. Two new outpost 
Sunday schools were begun in Sumter 
on February 9, bringing to four the 
mumber sponsored by the Sumter 
church. The First church of Spartan- 


burg recently completed a $10,000 cha- 


pel in East Spartanburg, known as the 
Routh Memorial Chapel. Forty-four 
have already signed a petition seeking 
the organization of a church there. C. 
H. McLean is the minister. The work 
at Roseland Chapel, sponsored by the 
Second church, Spartansburg, under the 
pastoral leadership of Warren F. Thus- 
ton, is growing rapidly. 


In the Churches 


Plans for re-building the Lake City 
church, which was damaged by fire in 
December, call for an expenditure of 
about $40,000. Funds are being raised 
and plans are being drawn for a new 
chapel at Aiken, also made necessary 
because of a recent fire. The First 
Church, Charleston, has completed much 
of the restoration caused by fire dam- 
age suffered in August, 1945, and a 
number of other changes have been 
made. It is expected that the congre- 
gatian can occupy the church building 
by Easter, though installation of the 
hew organ will not be completed be- 
fore May. Architects’ plans for the 
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North Augusta church are complete and 
the Cosgrove Avenue church has se- 
eured architectural help in planning a 
new building in North Charleston. New 
manses have been purchased by con- 
gregations at John’s Island and the 
First church, Charleston, and manses 
are soon to be completed for the St. 
Andrews and James Island churches. 
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Have You Overlooked 


—the fact that the executor 
named in your will may be 
taken ill! 

Who is going to look after 
your estate during the week. 
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Miscellany 
Leslie H. Patterson, Rockymount, 
Va., will begin his service as executive 
secretary for the S. C. Synod June 1 
with an office to be established in Co- 
lumbia. An ad interim commit- 
tee, headed by John McSween, of Green- 
ville, is preparing a new manual for 
the synod. Free taxi service to 
any church in North Charleston and the 
Navy Yard area is offered on Sunday 
mornings by the Veterans Taxi Service. 
About 300 men joined in the 
largest men’s rally Bethel Presbytery 
ever had one night in January when 
they converged on the First church, 
Rock Hill. Bethel and Enoree 
Presbyteries are raising $5,000 to im- 
prove their conference grounds at Pied- 
mont Springs. . Within four days 
after a mob had taken Willie Earle from 
jail and killed him near Greenville, 
local, state, and F. B. I. officers, work- 
ing unceasingly, had arrested thirty of 
the thirty-one alleged members. The 
Negro whose life was taken was ac- 
cused of having killed a taxicab driver. 

SDWARD G. LILLY. 
Charleston. 


Episcopal Diocese Seats Negroes; 
Mixed Marriages in RC Churches 


When the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Upper South Carolina voted at 
its 25th annual convention in Columbia 
to seat eleven Negroes, representing 
eight local congregations, it broke a 
precendent and established itself as the 
first Protestant denomination in South 
Carolina which has conceded Negroes 
voting membership in its ruling body. 

. Protestants and Catholics may be 
married in Catholic churches in South 
Carolina for the first time in the history 
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of the state, according to a ruling by 
Emmett M. Walsh, bishop of the Char. 
leston diocese, which comprises all of 
South Carolina. Only stipulations im. 
posed by the bishop are that there must 
be a just condition for asking that the 
marriage take place in the Catholic 
church; both parties must have pre- 
nuptial instructions given by a priest; 
and the marriages may not be performed 
on Sundays or after 6 P. M. on any day. 
Catholic church ceremonies are per- 
mitted in mixed marriages in about 30 
per cent of America’s 110 Roman Catho- 
lic dioceses. 


Eleven Months of Church Year 
Show Continued Benevolence Rise 


With only one more month of the cur- 
rent church year to be reported, agencies 
of the General Assembly show the fol- 
lowing receipts of benevolences: 


Foreign Missions (Nashville), $869,- 
173; increase, $149,670. 
Home Missions (Atlanta), $300,759; 


increase, $23,922. Emergency Fund, 
$423,144; increase, $146,004. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $298,616; increase, 
$46,089. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $132,051; increase, $19,- 
370. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $29,177; increase, $4,506. 


MEMORIALS 








RALPH J. RAMSEUR 


The church and community suffered a 
great loss in the passing of Ralph Ram- 
seur, 62, on January 28, 1947. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, the former Miss Edith 
Richey, of Muncie, Indiana, to whom he 
was married in 1906, and one son, Richey 
Ramseur, Anderson, S. C. 

The greater part of his business life 
was devoted to the Textile industry; he 
retiring from that business some 10 years 
ago and establishing at Anderson, S. C., 
the Ramseur Oil Co., in which his son 
was associated. 

Mr, Ramseur was an active member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Anderson, 
S. Cc. having served as a Deacon and 
later as a Ruling Elder, which latter office 
he held at his death. He was actively in- 
terested in the civic, fraternal, and reli- 
gious life of his community. 

Recognizing the loss which our church 
and community have sustained in his 
death, the Session of his church respect- 
fully resolve: 

First, That we give thanks to God for 
his life and humbly bow in submission to 
his will. 

Second. That we will long remember 
his many acts of kindness, his friendly 
smile and encouragement and his many 
acts of service in the Master’s name. 

Third. That the original of this memo- 
rial and these resolutions be made a part 
of the permanent record of the session 
of the church and that copies be sent the 
church papers for publication and to his 
-widdw and son with our love and syripa- 
thy. 

_ J. WALTER DICKSON, SR., 
G. LESTER SADLER, SR., 
Sevstoriul Conimittee. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Jesus’ Intercessory Prayer 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 23 


John 17. 


(All Scripture quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) : 

The Gospel according to John falls 
naturally into two divisions. In the first 
division (1-12), Jesus reveals his glory 
unto the people as a whole, But though 
he came unto his own, his own received 
him not (John 12:36-43). In the last 
days of his life, therefore, he turns from 
the nation unto a chosen few, and we 
have the second division (13-20) in 
which Jesus reveals his glory unto his 
disciples. He reveals himself to his dis- 
ciples as he had not to the world (1) in 
the words and actions centering about 
the Last Supper (13-17); and (2) in 
his death on the cross followed by his 
resurrection from the dead (18-20). 

Chapter 13 describes the Last Supper, 
and tells us how Jesus washed his dis- 
ciples’ feet, saying, “I have given you 
an example, that you also should do as 
I have done to you.’”’ In chapters 14-17 
we have the farewell discourse. It falls 
into the following five divisions: (1) 
Words of Comfort, 14:1-31. The key 
verse is 14:1—‘‘Let not your hearts be 
troubled; believe in God, believe also in 
me.” (2) Words of Instruction, 15:1- 
17. The key verse is 15:5—‘“I am the 
vine, you are the branches.”’ (3) Words 
of Warning, 15:18—-16:6. The key 
verse is 15:19—‘‘I chose you out of the 
world, therefore the world hates you.” 
(4) Words of Explanation, 16:7-33. 
The key verse is 16:7—‘It is to your 
advantage that I go away.”’ (5) Words 
of Intercession, 17:1-26. The key verse 
is 17:9—“‘I am praying for those whom 
thou hast given me.” 

Note the progress of thought here. 
Jesus has spoken of his departure. The 
disciples are disturbed. Jesus says: 
“Let not your hearts be troubled: be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me.’’ He 
then reminds them that while the old 
relationship must pass, there is another 
one which endures, “I am the vine, you 
are the branches.’”’ And yet in spite of 
this close union with Jesus, there are 
dangers which they will encounter—‘I 
chose you out of the world, therefore the 
world hates you.” But even so, in spite 
of these difficulties which they must en- 
counter without the sustaining presence, 
the bodily presence of their Master, “It 
is to your advantage that I go away, for 
if I do not go away, the Counselor will 
hot come to you.”’ The word translated 
Counselor (R. S. V.), or Comforter 
(King James) is the Greek word ‘‘Para- 
clete,’” which comes from two words 
meaning to call by the side of. The Holy 
Spirit is referred to here as the Para- 


clete, because we may call him to our 
side in every time of need to comfort, 
sustain, guide, strengthen and inspire 
us. When Jesus was here on earth his 
ministry was limited to a single locality. 
Now spiritually he may be called to the 
side of every believer in him. Yet Jesus 
saw that there were many dangers which 
they must face. And so there is added 
his great priestly intercession: “I am 
praying for those whom thou hast given 
me.”’ 

It is this prayer with which we are 
now concerned. 

Many times we have been told in the 
Synoptic Gospels that Jesus prayed. On 
occasions we know indeed that he 
prayed all night. Fragments of these 
prayers have come down to us, and one 
prayer, the prayer which he taught his 
disciples to pray, is recorded for us in 
full, That prayer is commonly referred 
to as the Lord’s Prayer. And yet, after 
all, it was not the Lord’s Prayer, but the 
disciples’ prayer. It was not a prayer 
which he prayed or could pray. Here 
only in the Gospel is there recorded for 
us in full one of the actual prayers used 
by Jesus. More than any other it de- 
serves to be called the Lord’s Prayer. 
“Here, according to all commentators, 
we enter the Holy of Holies of the New 
Testament, for here we are given the 
most profound revelation of the very 
heart of our Lord.” Bengel calls this 
chapter the simplest in language, the 
profoundest in meaning, in the whole 
Bible. Luthardt says ‘‘Neither in the 
Scripture nor in the literature of any 
nation can there be found a composition 
which in simplicity and depth, in 
grandeur and fervor, may be compared 
to this prayer.” 

It was delivered probably, though we 
cannot be sure of this, in the upper 
room, after the company had risen from 
supper, in the pause before starting for 
the Mount of Olives, where a few hours 
later Jesus was to be betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies. It was spoken 
aloud, so that it was a source of com- 
fort to his disciples, as well as a prayer 
to his Father. ' 


I. Jesus Prays for Himself, 17:1-5 


The petition which he offers is 
“Glorify thou me in thy own presence 
with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was made.” He is 
praying here that through his death, 
now only a few hours off, he may enter 
again upon that glory which he had en- 
joyed with the Father before the incar- 
nation. 
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The grounds of his petition are two- 
fold: first, he had finished the glorifica- 
tion of his Father upon earth. God sent 
Jesus into the world to give men eternal 
life, which consists in the knowledge of 
God and in the knowledge of Christ. He 
has now brought to men a full and com- 
plete revelation of the Father, and there- 
fore he can say, “I glorified thee on 
earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.’””’ Now the 
hour is come, the hour which his Father 
had appointed for a further extension of 
his work, exaltation through his death 
on the cross, and Jesus prays that he 
may enter upon his glory (the second 
ground of his petition) in order that he 
may continue to glorify his Father in 
heaven. He promotes his Father’s glory 
there by continuing, with higher powers 
in heaven, the work which he had ac- 
complished on earth. The nature of that 
work is explained in the following verse: 
“Since thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, so that he might give eternal 
life to all whom thou hast given him.” 


II. Jesus Prays for His Disciples, 
17 :6-26. 

We may subdivide this section of the 
prayer into two parts. In the first part 
(6-19) Jesus prays for his disciples then 
present; in the last part (20-26) he 
prays for all those who shall believe on 
him through their word. But even when 
Jesus prays for his immediate disciples 
he describes them in phrases which have 
a meaning and a message for all who 
call themselves his followers. It is fair 
to say that in this great prayer all true 
Christians are included to the end of 
time. We need to note in particular that 
he said, ‘“‘I am not praying for the world 
but for those whom thou hast given me.” 
We do not understand from this state- 
ment that Jesus had no desire.to pray 
for those who did not believe on his 
name. He did pray for them time and 
again. Even on the cross he said, 
“Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do.” But now in this 
critical scene, he is thinking of his dis- 
ciples, and the petitions which he has to 
offer for them would have no meaning 
if offered for the ‘‘world.” 

We come then to the content of his 
prayer, and we note that there are four 
great petitions: Jesus prays that his 
disciples may be kept, consecrated, 
united, and finally glorified. As Dr. 
Burrell has said, “In these four petitions 
we have a summary of all that makes 
life worth living or heaven worth long- 
ing for.’’ 


1. That They May Be Kept, 17:6-16. 


“Keep them,’ he prayed, “in Thy 
name,” the name, that is, “‘which thou 
hast given me.” ‘God has given his 
name (i. e., character) to reveal to his 
disciples; and Christ here prays that 
they may be kept true to that revelation 
of the divine character.’”’ ‘I do not pray 
that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world,” he continues, “but that thou 
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shouldst keep them from the evil one.’ 
Christ knew that sorrows, trials and 
temptations of every sort would come; 
nevertheless he does not pray that they 
should be kept from these, but rather 
that they should be kept from the evil 
one. As Erdman has remarked, he does 
not ask that they shall be kept from 
sorrow, pain, and temptation, but from 
gloom, and discouragement and sin. 

The grounds for these petitions briefly 
stated are as follows: These disciples 
for whom Jesus prays have accepted the 
revelation of God in Christ (6-8); 
henceforth Christ will be glorified in 
them, that is, through them the glory 
of the Christ is to be made known to the 
world (9-10); Christ has kept them 
hitherto by his earthly presence, but 
now he is returning to the Father, and 
they will need help during his absence 
(11-13); this help is the more necessary 
because they are left to face a hostile 
world, a world which must always hate 
them because “they are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world.” 
As M. K. W. Heicher says, Jesus knew 
the tensions that his disciples would be 
under in trying to live a Christian life 
in a non-Christian world. ‘It encour- 
ages one to remember that Christ knows 
our difficulties, It helps to remember 
that it is by tension that we grow.” It 
should also help us to remember that 
spiritual resources are available to us 
by which we may remain true to the 
Christian ideal. Christ prayed, and is 
still praying that we may be kept from 
the world. 


2. That They May Be Consecrated 
17:17-19. 


To be kept is a negative virtue; the 
corresponding virtue on the positive 
side is, that they may be consecrated. 
The world translated ‘‘sanctified’’ in the 
King James Version and “consecrated” 
in the R. S. V. is used in two different 
senses. It refers on the one hand, to 
growth in holiness. As our catechism 
says: ‘‘Sanctification is the work of 
God’s free grace whereby we are re- 
newed in the whole man after the image 
of God, and are enabled more and more 
to die unto sin and live unto righteous- 
ness.’’ It means on the other hand, con- 
secration, that is devotion to duty. It 
is this last that Jesus would seem now 
more particularly to have in mind, 
Jesus prays here that his disciples may 
be set aside for service, consecrated to 
that service. ‘“‘It is really a prayer for 
the consecration of his chosen mes- 
sengers to their appointed missions. 
‘Consecrate them in the truth, thy word 
is truth.’ The revelation of the Father 
which Jesus had given, the truth he re- 
vealed was to be not only the instrument 
of their consecration, but the sphere of 
their service. Therefore Jesus adds, ‘As 
thou didst send me into the world, so I 
have sent them into the world,’ that is, 
to be his messengers, to testify to the 
truth.” “And for their sake,’ Jesus 
added, ‘‘I consecrate myself, that they 
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also may be consecrated in truth.” Jesus 
declares here that the object of his con- 
secration was the separation of his dis- 
ciples from the world and their inspira- 
tion with the same spirit of self-sacrifice 
ind devotedness to sacred uses, 


3. That They May Be United, 17:20-22 


As Jesus prayed tor the little group 
of disciples who were gathered about 
him, he thought of those disciples who 
should be added unto them all through 
the ages, and his third petition is that 
they may be one, ‘‘even as thou, Father, 
art in me and | in thee.’’ This petition 
tor the oneness of believers refers to 
something quite different and far more 
wonderful than the ‘“‘organic union’ to 
which it is sometimes supposed to refer. 
it is not supremely desirable that all 
churches should be under similar gov- 
ernment, should adopt the same creed, 
or use the same fourm of worship. Asa 
matter of fact, there is many a church 
which is outwardly one, and which is 
yet inwardly torn with strife and dis- 
sension. The unity tor which Jesus 
prays is a spiritual unity, one which 
must indeed be given some visible ex- 
pression, but which in its essence con- 
sists of a union with Christ and through 
him with God. As Dr. Burrell has said: 
“It is a union of life and purpose, a sub- 
stantial union, a union for the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose in the 
salvation of men.’”’ 

Our Book of Church Order (Par. 13) 
says ‘‘the visible unity of the body of 
Christ, though obscured, is not destroyed 
by its divisions into different denomina- 
tions of professing Christians.’’ But 
though denominational divisions do not 
destroy the unity of Christ’s body, they 
do woefully obscure it in the eyes of the 
world and even of Christians themselves. 
We are only following out the genius of 
Presbyterianism, therefore, and the 
plain implications of the Book of Church 
Order, when we labor to remove the 
hindrance in the way of manifesting the 
unity of the church. What do you think 
this means for our church at the present 
time? Does it mean organic union with 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, with 
whom we have so many ties in common? 
There are some in our church who feel 
that we should not continue to cooper- 
ate with Methodists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, ete., in the one body which 
officially represents the Protestant 
Churches of America—-the Federal 
Council of Churches. Some of these 
are promoting, not unity, but disunity. 

The ultimate purpose of Jesus’ pe- 
tition is that ‘“‘the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” Quarrels of 
Christians and of Christian bodies are 
a perpetual stumbling block to the 
world. On the other hand, “Christian 
unity and love is a miracle, a conquest 
of the resisting will of man, and there- 
fore more convincing than a physical 
miracle, which is a conquest of unresist- 
ing matter.” In the early centuries, 
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the unbelieving world was forced to ex- 
claim, “See how these Christians love 
one another,’ and it was this fact which 
helped to explain in large part the rapid 
growth of the church. By this, Jesus 
said, shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye love one another. 
There are many neutral observers today 
who feel that the future of religion lies 
with Roman Catholicism, which is 
strong because it is united, rather than 
with Protestanism, which is weak, be- 
cause it is divided. 


‘4. That They May Be Glorified, 24-26 

In other words, Jesus prays that his 
disciples ‘‘may be with me where I am 
to behold my glory which thou hast 
given me.”’ Here is the consummation 
of all Christian blessedness and pen 
cannot describe nor can the mind of man 
imagine, the wonders of the glory which 
shall be ours, 

“For such glory, Jesus pleads on the 
ground of the faith of his followers, and 
of his continuing revelation to them, 
and of his own abiding presence with 
them. It is the last phrase, ‘I in them’ 
which is the assurance and condition of 
the answer to the high priestly prayer 
of intercession. The indwelling of 
Christ, by his Spirit, is the power and 
agent by whom his followers are being 
kept from sin, sanctified in service, 
given unity of life, made ready for 
glory.” 


The Lesson Applied 


We learn here that the purpose of 
Jesus’ life was to glorify the Father by 
giving eternal life to those whom God 
had given him. His life on earth, his 
death on the cross, his glorified life in 
heaven are all necessary stages in this 
one mighty aim, Each has its part to 
play in the salvation of men. We of 
this day particularly need to remember 
that Christ’s work for us is not com- 
pleted. He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us, and it is ‘Christ in us” 
which is even now our hope of glory. 
‘‘How precious it is to know that some- 
one prays for you. Most of us are 
prayed for far more than we ever dream 
to be the case, by loved ones, friends, 
and even by passing strangers who are 
sensitive enough to catch our soul’s 
needs from a passing glimpse of our 
faces. ‘And in like manner the Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmity; for we know 
not how to pray as we ought: but the 
Spirit himself make intercession for 
us.’ ’’ (Heicher, ‘‘Meditations’’) 

We learn here what are Jesus’ great 
desires for his followers all through the 
ages. It was his great desire on earth 
that his disciples should be kept from 
evil, consecrated to their mission, 
united, and finally glorified; so we can 
be sure that they are his desires now. 
Here then are set forth the ends toward 
which we should work, the ends which 
we may achieve as we press forward in 
reliance upon his power. 
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THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 
By J. Wilson McCutchan 





Back in horse and buggy days a-coun- 
try preacher fought his way one night 
through ruts, slush, sleet and storm to 
keep an appointment at a rural chapel. 
When he arrived the building was cold, 
and he, himself, had to lay the fire and 
thaw out the room. An hour passed and 
he was still the only person present. 
Finally, one devout elder stamped in and 
took his customary seat by the stove. 

Together the two waited until it was 
evident that no one else was com- 
ing. ‘‘You’d might as well go home, 
preacher,” the elder said. “I reckon 
I’m all the congregation you’ll get, an’ 
I’ve been converted a long time.” 

“No,”’ replied the minister. ‘You have 
come a long way in bad weather, and 
you deserve a sermon.” The old elder 
always insisted that the ensuing sermon 
was the best he had ever heard. 

In evangelistic zeal many ministers 
and church workers tend at times to 
overlook that great body of faithful men 
and women who, day in and day out, 
form the basis of the church. Sinful, 
frail, human, subject to human error, 
they are the converted; they try to live 
up to their Christian ideals and to do 
what they know to be right. As im- 
portant as it is to reach those who are 
not members with us, let us not forget 
or fail to encourage those who have 
been and still are convinced of Christ’s 
way. There is a time to commune with 
the saints. 


BOOK SECTION 


KILVERT’S DIARY. Edited by Wil- 
liam Plomer. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947, 407 pages. $3.00. 





The Rev. Francis Kilvert was a 
clergyman of the Victorian period, who 
served as curate and, for a short time, 
as vicar, in the rural villages of the 
Wye Valley, on both sides of the Welsh 
border. From 1870 to his too early 
death in 1879 he kept a very full diary 
from which these pages are selections 
He makes wise and entertaining com- 
ments on his work and his people and 
on rural Britain. Nothing of importance 
happened to him, and little of conse- 
quence in his parishes. The wars that 
were then rocking the continent were 
to him but distant rumbles. Births and 
illnesses and deaths, the decorating of 
the Font for Easter with primroses and 
violets, wood sorrel and oxlips and the 
first bluebells, intimate pictures of cot- 
tages and of the county estates, the 
small but not petty happenings in quiet 
lives: such things make up his record, 
Simply and gracefully told. “Charming” 
is the word for Kilvert. His book re- 
Veals a true and gentle spirit and a con- 
Scientious minister to the souls of men 
and women. He talks of a long gone 
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time when a parish clergyman could 
take an afternoon for two or three 
visits, and then spend a long evening 
in quiet social intercourse. It is inter- 
esting to anyone who loves the more 
leisurely past and good medicine for 
these harassed days. 
J. J. MURRAY. 

Lexington, Va. 


THE SOURCE OF HUMAN GOOD. 
By Henry N. Wieman. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 309 pages. 
$3.50. 


This noted liberal here climaxes his 
lifework with a challenging philosophy 
of values. The bomb that fell on Hi- 
roshimo may mark an even more deci- 
sive point in human history than the 
star of Bethlehem. Man’s technologi- 
cal advances may destroy him if he does 
not find out how to liberate the crea- 
tive good. The neo-orthodox movement, 
therefore, is dangerous to the extent 
that it centers attention on a time- 
less transcendence or a culmination be- 
yond history instead of bringing the- 
ology into the forefront of human 
progress. Goodness is the enrichment of 
qualitative meaning in life and its sole 
source is the Creative Event, God. Good- 
ness is shared growth in sensitivity, in 
personal integration, in expansion of 
one’s appreciable world and in deepen- 
ing of community. Wherever men sur- 
render themselves in faith and repen- 
tance to this absolute creative good and, 
placing it above all created good, chan- 
nel its transforming power to others, 
there we have real religion and the hope 
of social progress. The man Jesus so 
lived as to release this tremendous 
power of creative good in a continuing 
fellowship that has revolutionized his- 
tory. In this sense he is the Christ. 

The greatest evil is not the destruc- 
tion of created good but the obstruction 
of creative good. The church is not 
guiltless of this and if it is to survive 
must lead all other institutions in 
teaching men how to release creative 
good in every relationship and how to 
bring technical advance into the serv- 





Free Film Strip 


Excellent for use at Evening Serv- 
Young 


ices, Auxiliary Meetings, 


People’s Meetings. 


You may now secure free from our 
office a professionally produced, first- 
class 35 mm. film strip about our Prot- 
estant overseas program. It also shows 
many dramatic scenes from devastated 
Europe and Asia. There is an inter- 
esting accompanying script. Suitable 
to be presented in a minimum time of 
20 minutes. Write 


Special Representative, 
Presbyterian War Relief Committee, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 
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ice of the good. This will include 
banishing racial hatred, giving labor a 
share in management, revitalizing edu- 
cation and rekindling local self-gov- 
ernment on a high ethical plane. 

But here wisdom becomes perver- 
sity, for Dr. Wieman’s foundation for 
all this is a religious naturalism which 
robs his Christianity of its basic veri- 
ties. For his God is not a Person but 
a Process and life after death is not 
a certainty but only an inspiring pos- 
sibility. In the end we are left with 
the same de-personalized view of the 
world that John Dewey and his fellow 
naturalists offer us. Is not the highest 
good that we know always Personal? 
Does Dr. Wieman really believe that 
his pallid metaphysics will transform 
the world? 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 
Hampden-Sydney College, Va. 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. 





Rabun* Gan-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education. 








Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples upon request, 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 








Louisville 12, Ky. 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stcres 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


BOOK 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Paul B. Freeland, 
La., to Crowley, La. 

A. M. Schneider, Jr., from New 
Orleans to 722 Beach Blvd., Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

P. H. Biddle, formerly of Broadway, 
N. C., is the new pastor of four historic 
churches in Sumter County, S. C.: He- 
bron, Hepzibah, Tirzah and Wedgefield. 

James Johnson, former Navy chap- 
lain, is now serving as pastor at Bishop- 
ville, S. C. 

Students completing their work at 
the seminaries and going into pastor- 
ates at the beginning of the spring 
quarter are as follows: 

Columbia Seminary— 

Daniel A. Bowers, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Henry A. Erion, Ft. Valley, Ga. 

Denny M. Hill, Iva, S. C. 

Fred W. Ingle, Birmingham, Ala. 

E. P. Nichols, Cedartown, Ga. 

Paul B. Smith, Powder Springs, Ga. 








from Covington, 


Union Seminary— 

Cc. ©. Callis, West Jefferson, N. C. 

J. S. Garbett, Emporia, Va. 

B. A. Lynt, Brentwood, Md. 

C. S. McChesney, Asheville, N. C. 

Ellis L. Oakes, Second church, Rocky 

Mount, N. C. 

R. L. Turner, Reidsville, N. C. 

G. Fenton Miller, Pollocksville, N. C. 

Graduate Students recently in resi- 
dence at Union Seminary, with their 
new addresses, include: 

J. E. Canady, 10 Oak Grove Drive, 
Baltimore 20, Md. 

Gower Crosswell, Marshville, N. C. 

Graham G. Lacy, Grace Covenant 
church, Richmond, Va. 

F. B. Parker, Route 1, Box 481, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

John G. Parks, Jr., 
ville, Tenn. 

J. H. Skelton, 
Tenn. 


Box 330, Nash- 


Box 330, Nashville, 


RETURN FROM JAPAN 

William M. Elliott, Jr., and C. Darby 
Fulton, recently inspecting mission sta- 
tions in the Orient, are expected to ar- 
rive in San Francisco March 22. 


PROFESSOR OF BIBLE 

Charles Richard Eberhardt, former 
pastor of Presbyterian churches in 
Edgewater and New Vernon, N. J., and 
more recently a chaplain in the Navy, 
has been elected associate professor of 
Bible at Davidson College. At present, 
Mr. Eberhardt is studying at Drew Uni- 
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DEATHS 

George N. Thomas, 62, died at his 
home in Mineral Wells, Texas, February 
22, after a long illness. Mr. Thomas 
had been pastor at Mineral Wells from 
1924-35, going after that into the USA 
church with pastoral service in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Worth. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS SPEAKERS 

James A. Jones, of the Myers Park 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., was the re- 
cent Religious Emphasis Week speaker 
at Southwestern in Memphis. 

Clovis G. Chappell, First Methodist 
Church, Charlotte, was the preacher for 
the spring services at Davidson College 
March 11-13. 

Albert J. Kissling, Riverside church, 
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Jacksonville, Fla., was the recent | 
speaker for Spiritual Emphasis Week ~ 
at his alma mater, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo. 

George A. Buttrick, Madison Avenue 
church, New York, was the leader of 
the Day of Prayer, planned and directed 
by Union Theological Seminary students 
in Richmond recently. 


ALUMNI OFFICERS 

Zeb V. Roberson, Raleigh Court 
church, Roanoke, Va., was elected presi- 
dent of Union Seminary alumni at the 
annual meeting during Sprunt Lec- 
tures week; Julian Spitzer, Knoxville, 
is vice-president, and Balmer H. Kelly, 
of the Seminary faculty, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades, 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 

usiness 


Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


A Church Related, Liberal Arts College 
That is Non-Sectarian 
John R. Cunningham, President 








young people will accept.’’ 


SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


Interpreting ‘‘religious faith and religious obligation in terms that 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 
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A REAL EDUCATION REQUIRES 
An Atmosphere of Alert Scholarship 


versity. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Leslie H. Patterson, Rockymount, 
Va., recent director of the Home Mis- 
sions Emergency Fund, has accepted 
the position of executive secretary of 
the Synod of South Carolina, effective 
June 1. His office will be in Columbia. 


A Heritage of Lasting Ideals 
A Spirit of Service to God and Man 
Edgar G. Gammon, President 




















